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_ HORTICULTURE. 


THE VINE. 

Mr. Fessenpen—As there seems to be a very 
general attention paid of late to the culture of 
Grapes, I thought it might not be unacceptable to 
the public to see an account of the management 
of grapes in France. I therefore send you a 
translation from a book kindly lent tome by a 
friend, of the present most approved method of 
training and pruning grapes in France. The 


work from which the extracts are taken is highly | 


respectable. It is called the “Bon Jardinier,” (a 
Good Gardener,) a new and much improved edi- 
tion, compiled and written by Mons. A. Porteau, 
ancient chief gardener of the Royal uurseries of 
Versailles—King’s botanist and director of the 
culture in the Royal country seats of Guyanne— 
member of the Agricultural Societies of the Seine 
and Oise, and of the Linnean Society of Paris— 
author of the Natural History of Orange trees; 
and also by Mons. Vilmain, (well known here by 


the trees sent out forsale,) seedsman tothe King— | 


member of the Royal Society of Agriculture, and 
of the Horticultural Society of London, &c. &c. 
This work was published in 1826, and may be 
considered the most authoritative work on French 
Horticulture, extant. A CULTIVATOR. 
Roxbury, August 27, 1827. 
VINE. 
The remarks we are about to make, apply to 
i\hose species or varieties whose fruit is sought 


- 


| qualities, and keep them constantly separate and ‘feet from the ground cannot be formed as soon as 
pure from inferior sorts. | the first-—the third will be still more late, and so 
The walls against which they train their grapes | on. Whatever be the height to which you pro 
or trellisses are about eight feet high,and are cov- | pose to carry your stalk or stem, you ought not te 
ered with a top which projects about nine inches. | advance it more than 12 or 15 inches each year. 
This protects the vine against frosts, against the | and preserve its lateral buds toincrease its growth 
violence of rain, and also prevents the upper shoot | and furnish fruit. But as soon as the stem hae 
from pushing too vigorously. These walls are | reached the requisite height it is absolutely neces 
furnished with trellisses, the upright standards of} sary to suppress and cut off all lateral buds on the 
which are two feet apart, and the slats or hori | mainstem throughout. Let us now suppose all the 
zontal pieces or rails, are nine inches apart; the | stemsarrived atthe required or proposed height,and 
lower one six inches only from the ground. (that their two last or upper branches are extend- 
The grape border along this wall is dug and ed to the right aud left to form the two arms of 
manured to the width of five feet, at least, and to the bearing branches (cordons,) we will now shew 
the depth of 15 or 18 inches. If the soil is wet,! how these two arms or branches are to be cut til! 
they slope the border so as to throw off the water |they have gained the length of four feet each.— 
from the wall. When the borderis prepared, they |The first year you will cut so as to have three 
open a trench at four feet distance from the wall | good eyes or buds from 4 to G6 inches apart. Two 
}and parallel to it, two feet wide and nine inches | of these eyes will be cut so as to form bearing 
|deep. They have ready prepared a quantity ad wood, and the third will be employed to lengthen 
| layers or cuttings, sufficient for the wall. After!the branch. Care must be taken to train vertical- 
| trimming them of tendrils and every thing useless | ly the shoots destined to bear the fruit. At the 
or hurtful, they lay them across the trench at the | second cutting the bearing shoots thus trained 
bottom with the top towards the wall, and at the | vertically must be cut leaving two eyes or buds— 
distance of twenty inches, one from the other,and | and the terminal branch in like manner must be 
cover them with four or five inches of soil, and, so trimmed as that there will be three eyes, two 
tread them down; at the same time raising the! of which wil] be reserved for bearers, and the 
upper end which was towards the wall nearly toa’ third to prolong the shoot as in the former year, 
perpendicular---then fill the trench two thirds full, | and so proceed till each lateral branch shall have 
and spread the residue of the earth over the bor-| reached the length of four feet. Each branch 
der. They then put into the trench three inches! ought then to have cight bearing eyes or shoots, 
of manure, which keeps the plants fresh and moist, | all if possible on the upper side. When all the 


and prevents the ground from getting dry and | five plants shall have reached their height and 








for the table, and not to those which are cultiva- | hard. length, you will have on a surface of eight feet 


ted for wine. 

A light and deep soilis the best adapted to 
produce excellent grapes. In poorer soils the vine 
languishes---in soils more consistent(more stiff,) its 
productious will be too gross, too watery, and its 
fruit will have fewer good qualities. In the cli- 
mate of Paris (whose summers, though longer, 
agree very weil with those of New-England,) the 
vine requires a hot or warm exposure, in order to 
ripen the grapes perfectly, and it is seldom,except 
under the protection of a wall with a south or east- 
ern aspect, that it finds the heat necessary to its 
perfection. 

Of all the modes adopted of training, or of prun- 
ing the vine, we shall only speak of one, that 
practised at Thomery, a village near Fontainbleau, 
because it appears to us preferable to all others, 
both for its simplicity and its results. 

As to its results, all the world knows them. It 
is well known that the most beautiful and the best 
grapes eaten in Paris come from Thomery, (about 
28 miles distant.) under the name of the Chasselas 
of Fontainbleau. It has been supposed, that the 
excellence of these grapes is owing to the nature 
of the soil and the favorable exposure of Thomery. 
By no means. Thomery has not a happy expo 
sure, and its soil is clayey, cold, and almost in- 
credibly hard to cultivate. We must admit then, 
that it is to their treatyent of their grapes alone 
that their excellence and superiority is owing. 
Before we say any thing of theirmethod, we would 
remark that they are very cautious in selecting 
their varicties---they take only those of the best 


In March, they cut in the plants to two eyes square, (or 64 square feet,) eighty bearing branch- 
above ground; they weed, dress and water the! es; (coursons) of two eyes each, which will each 
border during the first season, if it be needful, | produce two branches, bearing two bunches each, 
forthe young planted grape requires a gentle de- | or 320 bunches on eight feet square of surface. 
grec of moisture. They tie the young shoots of} ‘The eyes at the bottom of the shoots of the 
the year to some supporters, and do every thing} grape are very close together and extremely small 
to favor its growth. The second year, if any of|'[here are no less than six in the space of two 
bows plants have more than one branch, they pre-| ines, or the fifth of one inch. When you cut the 
‘serve but one. They bury the new wood as the! bearing branch long, say one or two inches, these 
first year, and so on till they reach the wall. At little eyes become extinct and do not push—but 
every time they lay the shoot they cut in till they|if you cut close to them they grow and give 
reach strong ripe wood well furnished with good very beautiful bunches. Able gardeners are well 
eyes (or buds)---it will generally take three years| aware of this, they cut within one line (or one 
before it reaches the wall, but, in the mean time,{tenth of an inch) or even less. It is for this rea 
they gather some fine bunches while the grape 1s son that these branches never become long unde: 
reaching the wall. | their management. 

We now come to the formation of the bearing! ‘Those who are ignorant of the nature of the 
branches [cordons.] If the wall is eight feet high | yine cannot conceive how a bearing branch shall 
you would make five such branches [on each side,} | have given fruit for twenty years, and not be at 
the first six inches from the ground, and the four/the end of the time one inch long. If there be 








other, eighteen inches apart upon the horizontal 
rails of the trellis or espalier, arranged previously 
so as to effect this object. The stalk destined to 
the lowest bearing branch will be cut off just at 
the height of the branch, if it has at that place a 
double eye or two eyes. If it has not, you mu; 
cut it above the eye which is next above the low- 
est rail of the trellis. These two eyes are des- 
tined to furnish the two lowest branches (to right 
and left) on the lowest rail. The one that is too 
high must be bent down gently, and that which is 
too low, trained up and fastened to the trellis so 
that both shall be in the same horizontal line. 
The second [cordon] bearing branch being at 2 





| more than two buds start from the same branch 
|(or courson) it is absolutely necessary to suppress 
jor pinch the surplus off even if they have five 
bunches. 
| ‘I'he writers further caution cultivators to treat 
the young shoots very tenderly in training them, 
because they easily break off when they are 
young. You ought not to force them into a verti- 
cal position till the berry of the grape is large— 
till then, all you need do is to take off all shoots 
which have no grapes, to break off tendrils, and 
to pinch off the extremities of the bearing shoots. 
When the grape has nearly attained its size it is 
beneficial to water the fruit from a Water pot ip 
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the form of rain. This makes the skin tender and | under grass, and leave at proper distances through- | statements, with implicit reliance upon their va 
increases the size of the berries. You gradually | out the field, openings upon which the sheaves | lidity and force. He is the most successful cul. 
uncover the berries and expose them to the sun | ®re shocked. They remain in this state from tivator of orchard grass, with whose practice | 
to heighten the colour and improve the flavor. eight to ten days, until sufficiently dry to be car- have become acquainted in any part of the United 
If you wish to leave them out, till after frost, | ried to the barn, where they are forthwith thrash- States. ; 
you may cover them with paper bags, which are | ed to guard against heating, the great source of As he has detailed his mode of securing the 
of use also in protecting them from insects and | %JUrY to the seeds of this valuable crop. The seeds, I may be allowed to state, that I have for 
birds. /usual manner of securing them, by putting the several years induced him to send large quanti 
In making this translation as literal as possible, | sheaves into the mow, is, | am satisfied, the most ties of them to my agricultural friends, whose ex 
one could not avoid some gallicisms. | effectual mode to destroy the principle of vegcta- | perience, in confirmation of my impressions, that 
Such are the remarks of Mr. Vilmain. To me, | t1on, as they can rarcly be so treated, without be-| when properly treated they. seldom fail, establish- 
some are wholly new and surprising. I had no! 19g mow-burned. es the correctness of his management in collect- 
idea that the small and almost invisible buds at} After having been thrashed, they should be ing them. 
the root of the branch were there, which produced | strewed upon the barn floor—occasionally stirred; I have before brought to your notice the extra 
the exquisite grapes sold in Paris under the name | if the quantity be large, during eight or ten days, ordinary product of cocksfoot or orchard grass as 
of Chasselas de Fontainbleau. It is true, that last | until they are perfectly dry—without this precau-' pasturage upon strong soils; its early appearance 
year I thought I had discovered an anomaly in the | tion they would inevitably be heated. inthe Spring; its vigorous and rapid growth: 
grape. I found a fine shoot filled with fruit grow- | Phe under grass should all be mown for hay, | throughout the Summer and Autumn, affording 
ing apparently out of the side of an old branch as | 88 soon as possible, after the seeds have been har- even in December, the most succulent and nutri 
I deemed it so strange that |Vested. If it be allowed to stand but for a few tive herbage I have in this climate seen. 
[ was upon the point of asking some friends to) days, 1t loses its nutritive properties—in fact dies, Of timothy as pasturage, I have hac during 
come and see it, but upon examining it more \after having lost the heads. The hay thus made, twenty years, opinions similar to those conveyed 
closely J found that there had been a shoot there "4 properly secured, although necessarily harsh by Mr Jones. 
the year before, and which the gardener intended | from having been allowed to pass the stage of its On highly manured, or deep alluvial soils, i: 








big as a man’s wrist. 








to extirpate but did not rub off the buds at its 
base. It is these buds, scarcely visible, which fur- 
nish the fruit at Thomery. 

THE ISABELLA GRAPE. 

This is now perfectly ripe in my garden, its 
Maturity having been accelerated by girdling. It 
i8 larger, its skin and pulp more tender, and its 
juice more abundant and sweeter than that of our 
wild fox grape—but it has the very peculiar fla- 
vor of that grape so strongly, that I am persuaded 
it is only a variety of it. Its skin, if retained too 
long, ot pressed too hard in the mouth, leaves the 
same unpleasant flavor as the fox grape does. To 
those who cannot (from want of skill) raise the 
European grapes, it may be valuable ; and if a se- 
rious effort shall be made to make wine in New- 
England, I think tbe Isabella offers the fairest 
prospect of success. It is a very vigorous plant 
and a great bearer. 

For the table, however, even the little cluster 
grape, called the Miller grape, the least valuable 
of all the imported grapes, is, in my judgment, 
preferable to it. 





We continue our selections from the invaluable Hints to Ameti- | 


can Husbandmen, published hy the Pennsylvania Agricul- 
tural Society. 

On Orchard Grass—Manner of cultivation—se- 
curing the seeds—Quanltily sown—Season and 
mode—Causes of failure—Product and value 
for pasturage and hay—its nutritive qualities, 
and superiority over timothy, both when green and 
dry. 

, BY LOYD JONES, ESQ. 

engrney County, (Pennsylvania,) 

February. 5, 1827 , 
Dear Str,—I have cultivated orchard grass for 
five and twenty years. My crops failed from the 
bad quality of the seeds, until they were secured 
by myself. When they are in the state at which 
they can be shaken from the heads, the stems are 
cut by a skilful cradler just above the tops of the 
under grass. After some practice, he is enabled 
to catch with his left hand the portions taken by 
the cradle, and to place them regularly as he ad- 
vances. They are immediately bound in sheaves 
large ag a man’s leg. Double swarths are after- 
wards mown with a naked scythe to remove the 


‘growth when most succulent and nutritious, 1 produces greater crops of hay, than any grass I 
,have found good fodder, for both horses and neat have grown, except red clover. Mr Welles, of 
cattle | Boston, a few years since obtained four tons of 
| The product of seeds varies from ten to twenty timothy hay per acre, from a large field. His well 
| bushels per acre. TI have had in a very favorable | known precision, independent of the ample proofs 
‘season, twenty bushels upon land which would not he adduced, sufficiently establishes the fact.— 
have afforded, I think, ten of wheat. The pro- When allowed to become mature, I think it caus- 
duct of this, as of all crops, depends. much, of es as much exhaustion as a crop of Spring barley 
| course, upon the season, and the preparation of or oats. And so far from land becoming better, 
the land. The crop to which I advert, was pur-| whilst exposed to the effects of the scythe, and 
posely grown upon a poor soil, to ehow the excel- the rays of the sun in a regular course, wherein 
lence of the plant, and the fallacy of the assertion ‘timothy is introduced as the meliorating crop, | 
that it required very rich land. am led to believe that it is made worse. If timo- 
I sow from eight to ten quarts of clover seeds, /thy be depastured after the first crop has been 
and a bushel of orchard grass seeds per acre in| taken, I apprehend that, as its after growth is ex- 
February, upon wheat or rye land. I should pre- | tremely feeble, in this climate, the sun must have 
fer their being sown with oats or barley, as the | great effect upon the soil, throughout the hottest 
seeds could be covered more regularly with the season of the year. 
harrow, and their vegetation would be secured.— |_ Red-top or herds-grass has recently been bro’t 
I do not apprehend injury from frost in early sow- | more into notice, and it will, I have no doubt, be 
ing, but I dread the effects of drought from late. extensively cultivated, when it shall have been 
I have never suffered from early, but have gener- better known. We see it generally upon the il! 
‘ally had cause to regret the evils of late sowing. | reclaimed marsh lands of an adjacent state, where 
| Iconsider orchard grass the best herbage for perhaps its extraordinary hardiness and large pro- 
| pasturing upon upland—for hay it certainly can- duct, even under the most slovenly management 
not be excelled. ‘may have retarded to acertain extent, the im- 
J cultivated timothy for many years. As pastur-| provement of the district in which it is principally 
/age it is utterly worthless after the first of July,’ grown. It will flourish where no other grass. 
upon upland. Timothy hay is valuable for turf which we cultivate, can live. Its apparent quali- 
_horses, and those used in quick draught; but for ties, and the quantity of nutritive matter, are no 
the purposes of fariners I think it should not be doubt very much influenced by the state of the 
raised. I have long since discontinued its growth. | ]and upon which it is produced ; hence when of- 
t is a great exhauster, and should never be cul- fered in the market in competition with the pro- 
tivated, unless it can be carted to market, and be duce of the most highly cultivated upland—it is 
replaced by large supplies of manure. ,condemned. The seeds of this grass, as those of 
I am, very obediently, &c. \cocksfoot, are rarely brought to the shops in a 
LOYD JONES. | sound state—they, as the former, are surrounded 
| by chaff, which, if closely examined, will be found 
|frequently to envelope shrivelled kernels, and to 


. | be infested with some of the most noxious weeds 
| On Grasses ; Orchard or Cocksfoot ; Timothy and | with whieh o teemer con contend ‘ F 





Jonn Hane Powe, Esq. 
| Powelton. 


| Red Top, or Herds-grass ; their comparative | 

values for Pasturage and Hay. 

BY JOHN HARE POWEL, ESQ. 
Powelton, February 10, 1827. 

In presenting Mr Jones’ communication, it is 
not necessary that I should advert to his accura- 
cy and reputation as a farmer, with which you are 
sufficiently acquainted, to receive his opinions and 








Upon a small piece of band which had been oc- 
cupied by Swedish turnips, and had been care- 
fully tilled for many seasons in succession, two 
bushels of herds-grass seed per acre, in addition 
to the usual quantity of clover and timothy seeds, 
were sown with Persian barley in the Spring of 
1820. A much larger piece was sown at the same 
time with timothy alone. The timothy soon dis- 
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appeared from both—the clover of course long 
since went out—the herds-grass kas formed a 
tough and valuable sward. 

Upon arable farms it is sometimes troublesome, 
as it is tenacions of life as blue grass. Its product 
is not generally heavy upon such lands, and | 
should not therefore cultivate it with a regular 
course of white crops, although upon a grazing 
farm, or upon some large southern domains, where 
it would be well that the landholders should for- 
cet half their possessions, it might be expedient 
to cultivate it largely. and obviate the necessity 
of indulging the fatting bullocks with a regular 
ramble for the solace of their stomachs, through- 


—— _ —_—- —-- _- - a - SURES ERE SEEIReEEan ———__  _] 
Nuts are kept till nuts come again, by A. B.| the varieties now about to be mentioned are of 
Lambert, Esq. in brown earthenware pans, buried ; that description.” It would not be of much use. 
deep in a dry part of the garden. ‘ therefore, to repeat the names of fruits of which 














out some hundred acres of growing Indian corn. 
The herds-grass has the great merit of being able 
to take care of itself. | 
I have the honor to be, &c. 

JOHN HARE POWEL. | 


To the President of the Penn. Agric. Society. 


ITEMS, 
Selected from the ‘Transactions of the London Horticultural | 
Society. | 

To preserve the Golden Pippin and other Apples ' 
free from Canker.—Jobn Williams, Esq. of Pitmas- | 
ton, believes, and to a certain extent has proved, | 
that this may be done, by every year pruning | 
away as much of each shoot of young wood as is | 
not perfectly ripened. He has practised this for 
six years. and has now a fine young dwarf golden 
pippin tree, as perfectly free from canker as any 
new variety. The best stock for -the golden pip- 
nin he finds to be the Siberian crab, because, as 
‘the shoots of this crab cease to elongate after 
the month of August, the roots become less active 
in propelling the upward sap; hence the wood 
and buds of the graft are more perfeetly ripened 
in the autumn.” We are very happy to learn the 
result of this experiment, believing as we do, that 
the canker in the golden pippin, or any other fruit 
tree, has nothing at all to do with the age of the 
variety, and believing also that the golden pippin 
or any other variety, however old or diseased, 
may, by proper, or say the best, treatment, be re- 
invigorated and perpetuated in as good a state as 
it ever was, for an unlimited period. We have 
seen too many cankered trees of recently origin- 
ated sorts, and a sufficient number of healthy 
colden pippins, to be able to be of a different opin- 
ion. 

For washing the Branches of Fruit Trees for | 
ihe purpose of destroying the Insects which harbour 
on then—Johr Braddick, Esq. mixes one pound 
of flour of brimstone in three gallons of gas liquor, | 
adding soft soap to make the liquid adhesive.— | 
‘The mixture is made over a fire in March, and, 
the trees completely washed about the same time. | 





Pears, grafted on Medlar Stocks, are found by | 


Capt. Pe oe N. ao | ! 
apt. Peter Rainier, R. N. to become more juicy, ‘much indebted to Mr Willock, the British envoy 


and not inferior in flavour. They grow vigorously, 
fruit the second year,and bear abundantly. Some 


remains nearly green when ripe, and is a much 


shorter iruit than when produced from a Pear or | 


Quince stock. 


Notice of the Siberian Biltersweet,a new and 
valuable Cider Apple. By Thomas Andrew 
Knight, Esq. F. R. S. P. H. S. &c. 

Raised “ from a seed of the Golden Harvey Ap- 
ple, and pollen of the vellow Siberian Crab,” and 
we have no doubt it is what it is said to be “ new 
and valuable.” The following merits, however, 
are surely too great for practical credence: “The 
American bug wholly avoids the trees. I have 
frequently inserted grafts into stocks, upon which 
those insects abounded, and upon which they had 
continued to abound ; but I never saw more than, 
one instance in which they were found upon the 
graft, and then it was just above its junction with 
the stock, and three days afterwards they had en- | 
tirely disappeared.” We have not a doubt that) 
this statement is perfectly correct in regard to 
the individual plants in question, but to infer from 
it that the Siberian bitterswect is much, or at all 
less obnoxious to the attacks of the American bug 
than any other variety of apple, we think incon- | 
sistent with experience in regard to this insect, 
and we are sure that to leave such an inference 
open to be drawn, is calculated to deceive the 
amateur, and might injure the practical gardener. | 
We could produce cases of both from papers of | 
Mr Kmght’s, (e. g. the pine-apple,) but we know 
that a hint to our excellent and much esteemed 
president will be sufficient. The truth is, that’ 
without that ardour and imagination which leads | 
aman to push any favorite idea as far as it will 
go, Mr Knight could never have accomplished for 
horticulture so much as he has done. It is impos- 
sible to be often original and right, without being 
sometimes extravagant and wrong. 


An Account of Ten Varieties of Persian Melons. 
By Mr John Lindley, F. L. 8. Assistant Secretary 
for the Garden. Read September 19, 1826, 

Persian melons are distinguished by a thin and 


| delicate skin, and tender, rich, and sweet juicy 


flesh ; but their cultivation is more difficult than 
that of the melons of Europe. They are grown in 
Persia in open fields, on beds richly manured with 
pigeon’s dung, and irrigated by intervening chan- 


|nels supplied artificially. The most successful at- | 

Dovetail grafting, by which is meant a mode of | tempt at imitating this state of things “ seems to 
preparing the scion as carpenters prepare a ten-| be, to supply the plants abundantly with water at 
on, and cutting the bark and soft wood of the the roots, but to give them as little as possible | 
stock in the manner of a dovetail groove for the | over head, to combine copious ventilation and high 


we do not even know the season of their ripening. 
The Horticultural Society and the public are 


at the court of Persia, for his unceasing exertion 


are much altered in appearance ; the Jargonelle | in-attempting to transfer several of the rare pro 
‘ ductions of that country to England. 


A correspondent in the neighborhood of Don- 
caster informs us, thet he sows the common green 


‘beet three times a year, exactly in the same way 


as he does spinach, and has a perpetual supply of 


}an excellent substitute for that vegetable. By 


cutting the leaves when quite young, they are as 
tender, even during the hottest period of summer, 
as those of the common spinach are in spring and 
autumn. A perennial spinach, however, whether 


‘from the Beta maritima, or Chenopodium Bonus 


Henricus, is very desirable in every garden, as a 


|Tesource in case of neglect or accident, and be. 


cause the plants, being in perpetual maturity, and 
abundantly furnished with proper sap, are, as it 
were, even on the alert to take advantage of any 
circumstances favourable to vegetation.— Loudon 


UPPER CANADA. 

The laying of the corner stones of the Semina- 
ry and some of the public edifices at Guelph, in 
Upper Canada, was celebrated with much festivi- 
ty. Upwards of 300 persons dined together on 
the occasion. In the evening there was another 
and a smaller dinner, at which Mr Galt (the nov- 
elist and poet) presided. This new settlement is 
making a very rapid progress. They have al. 
ready formed an “ Agricultural Society.” Of the 
town itself a Canada paper says: 

“The town itself is very pleasantly and advan 
tageously situated. The streets radiate from the 
centre of the public square, which is laid out near 
a bend of the river. The large House, or Cara- 
vansara, is situate on this square, and isa very 
handsome and commodious building, containing a 
large hall, a kitchen in one wing, and a bar room 
in the other—an office for the company’s use, and 
eight or ten bed rooms, all on the ground floor, 
besides the upper apartment. The two public 
buildings now erecting, are in front of the house 
above described, on the right and left of the prin- 
cipal street. The Market House stands on the 
main street at the entrance into the town, from 
the Waterloo road, and is a neat building, and suf 
ficiently commodious for a town of 3 or 4000 in- 
habitants. Besides these buildings, there are near 
thirty dwelling houses, stores, &c. either of squar- 
ed Jogs or frame; all completed, or nearly so; and 
a great many more, including a church or two wil! 
shortly be erected.” 


Extraordinary Despatch—-A gentleman in this 
city received a letter from his friend travelling in 
Europe, by the ship Henry Fourth, dated at Berlin, 


reception of this tenon, is recommended for graft- | temperature, by means of frequently renewed lin- 
ings of hot dung ; and to elevate each fruit a few 
inches above the soil, by means of a slate laid 
upon two bricks placed side by side.” 

Of the sorts described, a few are of doubtful | * 
merit; and “it has been lately understood from | The dog mentioued in our last paper as suspec 
Mr Wiltock, that some of the kinds now describ- | ted of madness, hassince died. That he was mad, 
ed are winter melons, which require keeping for js beyond doubt. He bit a number of dogs, hogs, 
some months before thcy are fit for table ; a cir-| and four or five persons. We believe the latter 
cumstance with which we were not made ac- are all using the scull cap ns a preventive of the 


ing the large branches of old trees, by Mr E. Ma- 
lone, gardener to George Foljambe, Esq. of Os- 
berton House, in Nottinghamshire. 


Orange and Lemon Trees in Italy, according to 
Mr Shea, gardener to Lord Burghersh, at Flor- 
ence, are manured with kilndried lupines, goat’s 
dung, aud stable manure; they are much watered 
in summer, shifted every fourth or fifth year, and 
preserved during winter in sheds, the apertures of 





which are only closed during frosty weather. 


in Prussia, the 6th of August last; that is in 37 
days. We have never before heard, of such a 
rapid transmission of intelligence from such a 
distance in the interior of Europe. [N.Y. Dai. Adv.) 





quainted in sufficient time to ascertain which of effects. [Poughkeepsie Telegraph.} 
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ADDRESS. | 


Extracts from an Address delivered before the Hartford County 
Agricultural Society, October 12, 1826. Concluded from p. 08. 
BY REV. CHARLES A. GOODS ICIT. 

A third point upon which I would insist, is the | 
importance of a still higher cultivction of our 
farms. It is not an uncominon compluint among 
farmers “that the times are hard.” I[s it wonder- 
ful that with some they are so? They are “hard” 
because their crops are small, and their crops are 
small, because they fail to bestow the proper cul- | 





tivation upon them. Concentrated action is effi- | 


sient action; and it this only which gives large 

agricultural results. But to this an obstacle pre | 
sents itself nearly insurmountable. Our farms are | 
in general too extensive, and the labor of the far- | 
mer is spread over too extended a surfacc. And. 
yet, instead of selling a single acrc, most of our | 
farmers covet many more. If farmers, however, | 
would thrive, they must change their policy; they 

must concentrate their labour; they must give to| 
afew acres the care, now usually bestowed on! 
many; and if necessary to this, they must dimin- | 
ish their farms. Many an acre of corn, and many | 
of rye now yield only 10 or 12 bushels, and even | 
less. Many an acre is mowed, whose burden—if | 
it may be called a burden—amounts to scarcely | 
halfa ton. How much wiser—how much more | 
gratcful, to give to these acres a proper cultiva- | 
tion and gather bushels for pecks, and nearer tons 
for hundreds! This, I conceive, is, at present, | 
the great error of our farmers generally. They | 
adopt a diffusive, desultory mode of operation, | 
which keeps their lands poor, and themselves poor | 
also. The only method by which the benefits of 

a thrifty, productive husbandry can be enjoyed, is | 
to change the present system for one more com- | 
pressed and more vigorous. It should be written | 
on every farm house, and in the centre of every | 
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some way, be returned to it, ere its productive 
powers will be as before. And, let him be as so- 
licitous too to restore, as to take, if he wish not to 
steal from himself, and thus lay the foundation for 


the permanent injury of his farm. In older coun- | 
itries, where the population is more dense, and | need not say that most of it is of a very inferio: 
‘consequently a greater quantity of food is neces- 
sary, more economy in the accumulation of ma- | 


nure is observed. ‘Even house sweepings, the 


clippings, refuse of manufactured skins, shavings 
and turnings of horn, hair, woollen rags, and ma- 
ny other like substances, are carefully saved, and 
sold to farmers.” In this country, necessity does 
not yet compel us to resort to such means, nor 
does economy demand it. On every side, materi- 
als of better quality abound. In the accumulation 
of manures, however, the farmer should have refer- 
ence to the nature of the soil, for which his ap- 
plication is intended. If the soil be sandy, let his 
yard, or compost heap, receive “a due proportion 
of clay, loam, marl or peat; if the soil be clayey, 
let him cartinto his yard sand, lime, and such 
other substances as will render the soil more light 
and loose.” 

In respect to the application of manures, wheth- 
er in a fermented or unfermented state, much dif- 
ference of opinion has existed. We have high 
authority, now, however, for believing, that “rot- 
ten manure,” or that in which the fermentation is 
past, is :aferior in virtue, and less applicable, par- 
ticularly to tillage crops. In the process of fer- 
inentation, much of the volatile and most valuable 
part escapes; whereas, were the manure plough- 
ed in, und the fermentation carried on beneath 
the soil, this would be saved. Another disadvan- 
tage in applying fermented, or rotten manure is, 
the loss of heat, which, if produced in the soil, 
would accelerate the germination of the seed, and 


| Another subject worthy of more notice than can 
| be here given to it, is the importance of an in 
_creased attention to the cultivation of some of thi 
_choicer kinds of fruit. 

| Fruit of various sorts, indeed, abounds; but } 


| kind—without deliciousness to the taste, and 
greatly obnoxious to health. Few things add 
‘more to the beauty of a farmer’s residence, and 


dust or powder of bones, farrier’s and cloihier’s nothing, surely, of this nature more to the com- 


‘fort and pleasure of a family circle, than an en- 
closure of good fruit. Yet among farmers, and, 
indeed, amongst most classes of society, this 
source of honest joy has been culpably neglected. 
The varieties of excellent fruit within our reach 
are numerous, and at the reasonable prices at 
which they are afforded at our nurseries, few arc 
so poor, that they cannot purchase suflicient to 
adorn and enrich their yards. ‘To such as may 
be desirous of making a small selection, I would 
recommend as among the best—of Peaches, the 
Aune, or Early Ann, the Noblesse, the Old New 
ington, the Yellow Rare Ripe, the Green Catha- 
rine, the Red Cheek Melacaton, the Lemon Cling- 
stone and the York Rare Ripe ;—of 4pples, | 
would mention the Early Harvest, Early Bough. 
Nonpareil, Newtown Pippin, Spitzenbers, Roxbu 
ry Russeting, Rhode-Island Greening, and the 
Baldwin Apple;—of Pears, the Jargonelle, St. 
Germain, Chaumontelle, Skinless, Vergaloo, Bon 
Cretien, or Good Christian, and the Seckle ;— 
‘and of Cherries, the Black Tartarian, Ronald’s 
Black Heart, May Duke, White Heart, and Yel 
low Spanish. These are but a few of the many 
excellent varieties which have been found to 
flourish on our soil. But, were a farmer about 
to advertise his place for sale, and could he only 
add that these varieties of fruit would be found 
upon it, would he not expect an addition to the 


price for the farm, many times exceeding the cost 
of the trees, and the value of the labour of rear- 
ing them? If our farmers then would add beauty 
and value to their farms, let them betake them- 
selves to the cultivation of a good selection ot 
fruit trees. 

With little more than an allusion to another 


lot, as a memento to its occupier—“ Till but lit- | nourish the plant, in its incipient and most criti- 
tle, and till thoroughly.” ical state. Sir Humphrey Davy who has treated 

To an efficient cultivation of a farm, two things tints subject with much observation and sencueesdens 
appear to be particularly important—a proper ro- of the opinion that in the process of fermentation, 
tation of crops, and a sufficient and proper applica- | ™anutes lose, from one half to two thirds their 
tion of manures. jweight. In this opinion, Mr. Young, who receiv- 

In respect to a rotation of crops, it may be ob- ‘ed the medal of the Bath Agricultural Society in 





served, that every soil is better adapted to some | 
kinds of plants than to others; yet it possesses, it | 
is apparent, bat in a limited degree, the ingredi-| 
ents, which render it most suitable to those plants. 
Hence, if it be pursued with these plants but for a! 
few years in succession, the soil becomes exhaust- 
ed, leaving the land incapable of bearing good | 
crops of a similar kind. But the same land pos- 
sesses other ingredients adapted to produce plants , 
of a different kind. Now, what more philosophi- 
cal than to stop short of the point of exhaustion | 
in respect to the first crop, and to apply a second | 
of a different kind, to be followed by a third, a| 
fourth, a fifth, and even a sixth, if necessary, un- | 
til the partially exhausted powers of the soil in| 
respect to the first crop be restored, by acquiring | 
the ingredients essential to its production, by the | 
decomposition of vegetable matter. In this way, | 
the productive energies of the land may be pre-| 
served to a great extent, without the application | 
of manures; and with them, may be raised to an 
indefinite extent. 

Let the farmer learn the importance of greater 
attention te the accumulation of manures. Let 
him learn, that when he takes a crop from his field, ' 
be it grass, or be it grain, just so much virtue is 
subducted from the soil, and just so much mast, in! 


‘evaporation. 


England, for his essay on manures, and Mr. Coke, 
a distinguished agriculturalist in that country, 
concur. Hence, the importance to every farmer 
of a stercorary, or shed, under which he may 
house his manure, to prevent fermentation and 
Hlence, also, manures, which are 
carried into the field in autumn, should be laid in 
large heaps, and carefully covered with earth. 
This will check fermentation, and prevent the es- 


;cape of the carbonic acid and ammonia, two most 


valuable sources of nourishment to the vegetable 
world. ‘To test the value of the volatile part of 
manure, Sir H. Davy inserted the beak of a re- 
tort, filled with unfermented manure, among the 
roots of some grass, on the border of a garden. 
In a few days, the anticipated effect was appar- 
ent; this grass assumed a most luxuriant growth; 
yet it will be observed that from this manure it 
had received only the volatile part, no other being 
able to pass over. If this principle be correct, the 
practice of many of our farmers of getting out 


their manures in the spring, a month or two be-| 


fore tiey plough it in, is incorrect. Here ex- 


posed to the heat of the sun and to the wind it 
lies, until it isscarcely susceptible of being spread. | 
As littie time as practicable should intervene, be- 
tween carting it to the field and. burying it in the | 
soil. 


subject, I will relieve your patience—I mean the 
want of allention to neatness and order about ma- 
ny of our farm houses. 

New-England has many points of advantage: 
but in respect to neatness and order about her vil- 
lages and farms, she contrasts badly with other 
countries. Englishmen who visit us are disgusted 
with the appearance of our villages, for in their 

own land, they are accustomed to see them adorn 
ed by the hand of system and taste. 

Let us look to this point then. Neatness and 
order are enjoined not only by economy, but by 
|comfort. Every slovenly farmer resigns one of 
the choicest pleasures within his reach, that of 
\seeing his house and home surrounded by the 
/marks of neatness, industry, and taste. He brings 
‘up his family amidst confusion, and presents to 
,his children an example of negligence the most 
‘unpardonabie. Can he wonder if they follow this 
jexample ? They will go further.—In their very 
| partialities, they will have a vicious preference 
for what just taste, good sense and sound econo- 
my condemn. They will regard with less respect 
the decencies of life, and be more likely to aban- 
don the paths of virtue and morality. There is 
much meaning in the old adage, and the obser- 
vance of which, let me urge as a remedy for 
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overy degree of the evil I advert to—“ Have a | plaster, and his field shows nothing but a sorry 
place for every thing, and keep every thing in its | crop of sorrel. 

place.” In the language of a venerated man, now! J don’t claim to have made any new discovery 
gone to a better world— in the present instance, because others, to my 
| knowledge, have made the experiment with equal 
‘success; but it is a fact of no small importance to 
|the agricultural interest; and while I am com- 
'forting myself with having, by the process above 
| described, converted a barren cow-pasture, which 
produced little else than mouse-ear, penoyroyal 
and hard-hack, into a productive mowing lot, lam 





Let order o’er your time preside, 

And method all your business guide. 

One thing at once, be still begun, 

Coutrived, resolv’d, pursued and done : 

Ne’er till to-morrow’s light delay, 

What might as weil be done to-day. 

Neat be your barns ; your houses neat, 

Your doors be clean; your court-yards sweet : 
Neat be your barns; ‘tis long confess’d, 





Php cetetteeiamaes Go hen. desirous that the fact should be more generally 


From the Worcester Yeoman. known. 
nen Worcester, August, 1827. 
PLASTER OF PARIS. 
Mr. Epvrror,—Having finished my hay harvest, ; 











~ CULTURE OF RICE. 





on; and then we must add from 5 to 10,000,000 
pounds, that is expected from the young state of 
Ohio (by the way of the western canal,) more than 
ever came to our markets before. Hence it ic 
obvious that the people of this country must pur- 
sue a new course of “ political economy” and give 
sufficient encouragement to the growers and man 
ufacturers of wool to enable us to supply ourselves 
with our own woollens—and not mortgage to Eng- 
land our lands for this necessary and important 
article which can be manufactured and the raw 
material raised here of as good quality and at 


A FARMER. cheap in a short time as in any country. 


The Governments of urope exclude the im- 


——— | portation of every article of produce that they can 
fany way furnish within ‘uemselves; and the time 


and allowed myself some little respite from the 


A committee of the Savannah City Council, call-/ has arrived when this country must furnish with- 


toil and fatigues of a long season and plentiful | ed the committee of Dry Culture, has made a re-/jn itself every necessary in her power, or the 
crop, Iam induced to give you the result of an| port to show the beneficial effects on the health | country is ruined.—Litchfield County Post. 


experiment, made with Plaster of Paris, on a field | of the city from the prohibition of the culture of | — pe 
of clover. But peradventure some previous ac- | Rice. ‘To show the improved state of the health | INTERESTING TABLE. 





lof the city within the last ten years, they have | Mr Editor.—The following is taken from a late 








count of the “ ground plat” may be necessary. 


he lot contains about four acres, of deep soil, | published a table of the deaths in each year.— } English paper, with the exception of the prices 


of what would generally be termed a dark mould | 
or loam, is situate on the northwestern portion of! 
» considerable hill, reaching from the summit, 
where the fences cut each other at right angles, 
tothe base, and much resembles the form of an| 
open fan. This lot, until 1823, had not been} 
ploughed for more than thirty years—for its for- 
mer owners had considered it too steep for culti- 
vation, its medium rise being about five degrees ; 
hut this was my next lot in course, and in June of 
that year I made my first experiment with Wood’s 
patent plough, to “break up” this side-hill pas- 








‘ure, for a crop of rye. In September following, | 
the rye was sown. In 1824, after reaping a toler- | 


able crop of rye, and drawing rocks sufficient from | 
' 


the field to make a wall the whole length of the, 
south line, I turned in the stubble, taking care to; 
run the furrows, horizontally, to prevent its wash- | 
ing. I planted it with corn the next season, using 
trom ten to twelve cart-loads of manure, from the | 
barn-yard and hog-pen to the acre, put in the hill. , 
‘he corn yielded butindifferently, but about twen- 
ty bushels to the acre. In April, 1826, the ground | 
was prepared and sown with oats, which were | 
ploughed in; after which the grass-seed, viz. one | 
peck of herds-grass and four lbs. clover-seed to! 
the*icre, was sown upon the furrows, in two di-| 
rections of the field, crossing each other in order 
‘olay the seed even, and then harrowed down 
vith a heavy bush-harrow. About one bushel to| 
the acre of plaster was then cast over the field, | 
and left until harvest, when a most plentiful crop 
of oats was gathered, and the young clover, not- 
withstanding the extreme drought which prevail- 
ed, appeared on most of the fields in luxurious 
abundance. Last spring, while most people were 
ploughing up, or pasturing the grounds they had 
stocked down the vear before. this clover present- 
ed a beautiful prospe t, and in July realized to me 
as large a crop as is © er derirable—having a} 
small intermixture of serds-grass, say about one | 
tenth part. That tle plaster was the principal | 
agent in producing this crop, [am morally cer- 
tain, from several reasons. There were narrow 
strips, several rods in length, where the plaster 
did not strike, that bore no grass at all. My 
neighbour had cultivated a field adjoining this on 
the south, with the same succession ofcrops, and 
managed in a similar manner, saving the use of 








They estimate the average number of white in-'!in some of the American markets, which I have 
habitants to have been 5000. ‘The number of “dded and are believed to be correct. The state 
deaths of whites in the last ten years, as shown! ment is further altered by being adapted to our 
by the table, is 3,484. The number of deaths in Measure and currency. PIKE. 
1817, was equal tol in 11 of the whole white; Prices of Wheat per pushel of 60 lbs. in vari 
population. In 1819, 1 in 10, and in 1820, 1 in 6, | ous parts of the world, in May and June, 3827: 
Fot the three last years the mortality has been AMERICA. 

much less, viz. 1 in 34, 1 in 40, and 1 in 21. Norfolk, Va. May.—$1 16 cents 


NN a REA EE Sige ry New-York, June, 20, = 90 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. Montreal, Ca. Jane, 90 —— 


This important British (formerly Dutch) Colony, DNetieantt: Cite: Sant. BD ween 
in Africa is becoming populous and powerful, and | Pittsburgh. PR j ig OO cui 
may in time form an independent state. The pop- NORTH Or EUROPE: 
ulation consists of 90,000 whites, (British and! London, June, 20,—$1, 79 cents 
Dutch) and 30,000 Hottentots. The British set- Antwerp May 30, “i os 
tlers raise barley, Indian corn, potatoes, and other | i ihn May 25. , poe 
vegetables, and possess large herds of cattle.— | Bromen, May 25 Oe dita, 
The Dutch farmers, called Boors, follow the beat- | Dantzic. May O5, 
en track of their ancestors, and care nothing about , Stettin. June 15 ; nn 
the culture of the mind. ‘hey are seated on Copenhagen, May 31.79 — 
large tracts of land, frequently of 4, 5, or 6000 SOUTH OF EUROPE, 
acres each,and some of them possess 10,000 sheep Nice. June 15 $1, 31 cents 
and goats, and 1200 or 1500 head of cattle. —| Milan, May 31, paca 
Many of them are destitute of huts, and live en-' Santander, Spain, May, 1 26 —— 
tirely in wagons; they are unpolished and rude, | France, June 30 fie a * = 
but kind and hospitable-—Hampshire Gaz. Genoa, May 26, 1 05 


PAWTUXET PAIR. Leghorn, May 31, 103 
On Wednesday and Thursday the 3d and 4th of! Civita Vecchia May 31, 90 











aan 


October, the annual Fair of the Rhode Island So- | Naples, : L, = 
ciety for the Encouragement of Domestic Indus- | ata —_ a n 83 
try will be holden at Pawtuxet. The premiums) eo the Black 

Sea, May, 49 





offered for the best productions in agricultural | -N. Y. Nat. Adv.* 
and manufacturing industry are numerous and > m teen os 
well allotted, and we hope the competitors for | CURE FOR THE EPILEPSY. 
them will be on the spot betimes and will be both Lately, a woman passing through the streets of 
numerous and zealous, It has not yet been an-| Glasgow, was suddenly attacked with a fit of epi- 
nounced who is to be the orator on this occasion. lepsy. Among the persons attracted to the spot; 
Prov. Journal. | was a young sailor, who, on seeing the woman, 
" ieions dian saaies = called out for some grains of coarse salt, which he 
CHEESE AND WOOL. forced into her mouth. This immediately had the 
It is a fact that notwithstanding the unparallel- 


of restoring the woman’s sensati 
ed drowth of the last season there was not much effect ” ~ . on and 


: nd lsion was at onc 
less than 500,000 Ibs. too much Cheese made for 2 tor gos hed woe oe owe wid 
the consumption of our market. If that was the} ~ Ane | : . — 


tae : reign places, says i 
case last season, I ask, how will it turn out this cer and other foreign places, says be hes seen this 


season? Many who kept sheep last year now remedy applied in epilepsy with great success. 





— witrig ber those engaged in making cheese Four hundred and fifty ouseiiont Bess, weigh. 
last year, have increased their dairy in conse- ing 2700 Ibs. were lately caught at one draught; 
quence of the high price cheese brought last seas- at a fishery near Saco. 
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(Selected for the American Farmer.) 


SALT AND ALCOHOL, 


“Salt and Alcohol appear to owe their property 
of preserving animal and vegetable substances to 
their attraction for water, by which they prevent 
its decomposing action, and likewise to their ex- 
cluding air. The use of ice in preserving animal 
substances is owing to its keeping their temper- 
ature low.” [ Davy. 


TO DESTROY THRE THISTLE. 


“It is frequently cut close above the ground, by 
means of a very simple instrument called a weed- 
hook; but it is done more effectually by means of | 
a pair of forceps or nippers with two long handles, | 
by which the whole or a part of the roots are pul- | 
ted up, and the plants destroyed or much weaken- 


ed.” [ Sinclair. 





DOCKS. 

“Docks should be pulled up by hand, after heavy 
rains, when the soil is soft enough to allow their 
long tap roots to be easily pulled without breaking. | 
and before the seeds approach ripeness.” {Jbid. 


“ WEEDS INDLUDE 

“All plants that grow naturally among a crop} 

that has been sown; or in other words, all those 

which are enemies to the crop cultivated may be 
regarded as weeds.” [ Ibid. 





WEEDING ENFORCED BY LAW. 

“The importance of weeding, is such, both to the 
individual and to the public, that it ought to be en- 
forced by law. At any rate, a regulation of police, 
for fining those who harbour weeds, the seeds of 
which may be blown into their neighbour’s ground, 
can have no injustice in principle.” [ Ibid. 





{ 


IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT. fr 
| 


bottle and cork it carefully—keep it in a cool 
place, and it will continue fit for use for several 
weeks, and even months.” [ Ibid. 


AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 


‘Unless for the improvement of agriculture and 
rural economy, several of the most useful and in- 
teresting branches of physical science, such as 
chemistry, botany, mineralogy, zoology, would 
scarcely deserve to be cultivated.” 

[Mew Farmer’s Calendar. 


WHEN AND WHERE WAS BEER FIRST BREWED? 


“It was first brewed by the ancient Egyptians, 
before the Grecian conquest of Egypt. It was, 
therefore, natural for them to contrive to extract 
from their grain, since they had no vines, a fer- 
mentable, exhilirating and intoxicating liquor—a 
substitute for wine.” [ Phillips. 


DRILLING. 

“It gratified us much to find J'ull so honorably 
mentioned as the father of that practice (drilling.) 
Though we have perused Tull’s work as often as 
it merits, we were not aware that he laboured un- 
der any pecuniary difficulties; and it is with regret 
we find that we must add his name to the illustri- 


ous catalogue of those who have benefitted an un- 
grateful world to their own detriment. 
opinion of drill husbandry would have been recited 
in few words. That considered simply as planting 
{corn in lines, it is frivolous. 
of hand hoeing, something better; but on the ori- 


Our own 


With the assistance 


ginal Tullian plan, with the full benefit of horse 
hoeing,the most important discovery since the time 
of Ceres and Triptolemus.” 

[ Review of the New Farmer’s Calendar. 





Patents for new inventions issued in England 
om the 24th of April to the 19th of May.—For 


“The improvement of agriculture is ever a mat-| improvements in machinery, for pressing cardings 


ter of the greatest consequence, as well to each | 
particular country, as to mankind in general. It is 


from woollen or carding engines, and for drawing, 
stubbing, and spinning wool and cotton.—For 


peculiarly important to us, as a commercial nation; improvements in weaving machinery.—For im- 
the support of our trade depending on our manu- provement in refining sugar.—For a detached 
factures; those manufactures on the rate of labour, alarm watch.—For improvements on chairs, or 
and the price of labour, in a great degree, on the | machines calculated to increase case and comfort. | 
price of the necessaries of life.” [Dossie. ;—For improvements in bedsteads.—In furnaces | 
| for smeiting.—Ia the manufacture of brushes, and | 


SHEEP IN ENGLAND AND WALES. : : : 
|materials applicable thereto.—For a machine for 


|to assist in this manufacture. Materials for mak- 
ing several harnesses have also been sent out in 
her. We also learn, that men conversant in cali- 
co printing have also gone out in this vessel, to 
assist Jonathan in this branch of business. Very 
few passengers are going to Canada by the fall 
vessels, in fact, the tide of emigration seems to 
be fairly set in for the United States. 
[Glasgow paper. | 

Social Hints.—When I see a young man, the 
nature of whose business imperiously demands al! 
his attention, loitering about public houses, spend- 
ing his time and money, and what is of much, i! 
not more consequence, his respectable standing in 
society, then I say to myself, if he does not “tack 
ship he will be on a lee shore, and consequently 
among the breakers.” 

WhenI see young married persons launching 
ont into great extravagancies, beyond what their 
pecuniary affairs will admit, then I say to myself 
jyou had better “haul aft, and run closer to the 
wind, or you will soon have to make a losing 
stretch to get to windward again.” 

When I see parents indulging their children in 
every thing their little fancies prompt them to de- 
sire after, then I say to myself, your children will 
soon be your masters, and it is probable, should 
they come to years of maturity, the will be a cause 
of trouble to you in old age, and by their improp- 
er conduct, “bring down your grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave.” [V. ¥. Ev. Post. 
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The annual mecting of the Plymouth County 
Agricultural Society for the choice of Officers, 
Exhibition, Cattle Show, &c. will be held at 
| Bridgewater on Wednesday the 3d day of October 
inext. The Ploughing Match will commence at 
‘nine o’clock. An Address will be delivered on 
the occasion, by Joann Winstow Wuirmay, Esq. 








A society, entitled, the New Jersey Society for 
the promotion of Manufactures and the Mechanic 
Arts, has been establishedin East Jersey, of which 
Governor Williamson is the President. 














* The number of sheep in England and Wales, | 
according to the evidence given on passing the last | 
(1800) wool bill, exceed 40 millions; of which, in-| 


ascertaining the attendance to duty of any watch- 
man, or other persons: also applicab!e to other 





The Exhibition and Cattle Show of the Cheshir« 
Agricultural Society, is to be heid at Drewsville. 


| purposes.—F or improvements communicated from! N, H. on Wednesday the 3d of October.—Premi- 


cluding three millions of lambs, about fifteen mil- | abroad in the rectification of spirits.—-F’or a com-/ ums are offered for the besi Working Oxen, Cows. 
lions are killed annually. The yearly clip of wool | position or substance, which may be moulded in-! Bulls, Sheep, Swine, Stud Horses, Woollen and 
is about 144,000,000 pounds, which (at the price of to bricks or blocks for building: and also made, Linen Manufactures, Hats, Leather, &c. 


10d per pound) sells at six millions sterling. A-| 
bout 600 sheep and lambs die of the rot or other- | 
wise carrion.” {4gricullural Magazine. | 


ADAM’S APPLE. 


“Adam’s apple is the fruit of the Citrus Decu- | 
manus, Linn.—and in the opinion of the Jews, the | 
same fruit which was eaten by our first parents, in | 
transgression of the divine command; for which} 
reason they consume large quantities of it during 


the feast of tabernacles. { Ibid. 


METHOD OF PRESERVING CREAM. 

“Take 12 ounces of white sugar, and dissolve it 
in water, over a moderate fire. After the sugar is 
dissolved, boil it for about two minutes in an earth- 
en vessel; after which, add immediately 12 ounces 
of fresh cream, and mix the whole uniformly over 
the fire; then suffer it to cool; pour it into a quart 


'tures of the United States. 
‘exertions have been made in New-York and its 


japplicable to ornamental architecture.—For an 


improved carriage wheel.—For a new or improv- 
ed machine for the dibbling of grain. 


EMIGRATION. 

A vast number of passengers offered themselves 
that could notbe taken. Many of the passengers 
by the Camillus have been sent for the express 
purpose of being engaged in the rising manufac- 
We learn that great 





vicinity, to establish what is termed the Paisley 
line of manufactures—viz : shawls and trimmings, 
and scarcely a vessel has left the Clyde for New- 
York these some months by-past, but either car- 
ried out people or materiale for this branch of 
weaving ; and we understand that some of the 
passengers gone out in the Camillus are engaged 





We are happy to state that an Agricultural So- 
ciety has been formed in the enterprising and 
wealthy town of Hingham, Mass. 





The Hillsborough Cattle Show was held at Mil- 
ford, on Wednesday last; but the unfavourable 
weather tended to dampen the exhibition. The 
assemblage was nevertheless numerous; and as 
each Member of the Society advanced to the table 
to contribute his quota to the objects of the Socie- 
ty, he received fiom the fair hands of Ladies ap- 
pointed for the purpose, the honorary badge of 
the Society, furnishing the Secretary at the same 
time with a list of the articles he intended to 
compete for premiums, or wished to exhibit as 
| specimens of neat and ingenious manufacture.— 
, This pleasing arrangement could not fail to pro 
i 
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duce cheerfulness and punctuality. 


The pens| smallest grain of a fig, which wecan see, we per- | New England Farmer’s Almanack, for 1848. 


were early filled with fat and improved kine; and 


ceive a large number of living creatures. 


Just published, at the New England Farmer Office, and 


| for sale by Bowes & Dearsorn, 72 Washington Street, and 


the lawn with large, tight-built, and strong work- [Dunstable, N. H. paper.] | at the Bookstores generaily, the New England Farmer's Alma- 
— | nack, for 1828. By Thomas G, Fessenden, Editor of the New 


ing oxen. The display of Domestic Manufactures ‘ 
Preservation of Dead Game.—A nobleman de- | Engiand Farmer. 








and Fancy Articles was also handsome, and didj| | } 
honor to the skill and taste of the fair daughters Sires us to state that grouse and other game, when | 
of the Granite State. We need not particularize. wrapped up in linen, well moistened with equal | 
Although the storm continued on Thursday with | parts of the pure pyroliginous acid and water, will | 
increased violence, the trials of strength of the keep good for many days during the hottest peri- 
working oxen, and the Ploughing Match, were od of autumn. His game keeper in Scotland has 


This Almanack, in addition to the usual miscellaneous matter 
contained in similar works, contains a Calendar of the Courts 
for each state in New England; the Sun’s declination; and 10 
pages of agricultural matter on the following subjects : 

Jn Soaking Seed Corn in copperas water—on Small Farms 
—on Chareoal—on Fish used as a Manure—on Gapes or Pip in 
Poultry—Agricultural Axions—on Fallen Fruit—on Staggers 
in swine—How to raise Cabbages, which shall not be elub-foot- 








not omited. ‘I'he competitors on the flooded field 
in the latter amounted to fourteen yokes; and 
the spirit of numerous spectators did not deter 
them from witnessing the exhibition, notwithstan- 
ding they endured a storm of rain and high wind 
during the whole time they were in the field.— 
This damper to the outward man proved a stimu- 
lant to the innerone,which was amply demonstrated 
at the Collation table. The Hon. Samver. Smith 
delivered an appropriate address in the meeting 
house ontheoccasion. Theunfavourable weather, 
of course, prevented the Ladies from enjoying the 


out door exhibitions; but they have too much) 


spirit and perseverance “ to give out for one bad 
bout.” - 





A new Agricultural Society has been formed 
in Windham county, Con. whose annual meeting 
and Show was to have been held at Pomfret on 
the 26th inst. 


A Cow of the Durham Breed has been brought 
for John Hare Powel, Esq. (by Capt. Serril) in the 
Tuscarora, which has just arrived at Philadelphia, 
from Liverpool. This animal is supposed to be 
one of the finest of its species that has ever been 
landed upon American soil. 








A new line of Packets is to commence running 
between Boston and Liverpool, on the Ist of No- 
vember. New ships are building, to be fitted up 
in a superior manner. It is hoped this undertak- 
ing will receive a zealous and liberal encourage- 
inent from all who wish the prosperity of this city 
and of New England. 





A singular circumstance has lately occurred 
near London. On the 18th of August,an oily sub- 
stance appeared in the T'hames, which killed the 
fish, and shoals were found floating on the surface 


for the last two years adopted this mode of send- 
_ing game to London, and on its arrival itis as 
| fresh as when it was killed.— Gazette of Health. 





The Boston and Canton Factory company im- 

ported, during five months preceding the first of 
‘May last, one million pounds of Smyrna wool ; all 
of which is used in its own factory, in the manu- 
facture of what is called negro cloths. 


The Cape Fear Recorder, says—By our Price 
Current, it appears that there is no meal in market. 
Bacon and lard are very scarce. 











| Agricultural Books. 
| For sale at the Farmer office, No. 52 North Market street, a 














On Tuesday the 16th of October, the day preceding Vhe | 


of the water. A vessel freighted with oil is con- | Brighton Fair, at 100’clock, at the Hall over the New Market, | 


jectured to have been lost; various other conjec- 
tures as to the cause were afloat. The most plau- 
sible appears to be that which attributes it to the 
lees of the gas works on the river, which is shown 
in the oily substance which covers the water. 





A werk of the Duke ef Saxe Weimar, who was 
in this country in 1825-6, consisting of a Journal 
and letters written during his stay amongst us, is 
shortly to be published. 





We have been gratified with examining a mi- 
croscope made by Mr Ephraim Rand, of Bedford, 
and which has been exhibiting in this town (prob- 
ably a solar Microscope.) It magnifies objects 
four hundred thousand times. We believe no in- 
strument has been made in this country, which 
magnifies objects more than half as many times as 
this does. A common fly appears to be about fif- 
teen feet in length, and the leg of a grass hopper 
about twenty feet. Thousandsof eyes are percep- 
tible by means of this wonderful instrument in a 
common fly, and we also perceive an innumerable 
number’ of animated beings in liquids. In the 


| will be sold, at Public Auction, 218 bales of Saxony Wool, con- 

| sisting of Ist and 2d Electoral—Ist and 2d Prima Secunda— | 
| Tertia and Quarter. | 
} 100 bales Spanish Wool, 
100 do. f 











A mill on this plan of full size is 4 feet by 21-2. The eylin- 


ortuguese do. |SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - 


ed, by Dr. Green of Mansfield, Ms.—How to Fatten Fowls— 
| A cheap method of preventing the disagreeable smell of Privies 
| —Root Steamer, with a drawing—on Grafied Trees—on Paiut- 
| ing walls to Mature Fruit—on Cattle stalls—Signs of a good 
| Farmer—on Drying Peaches—on the value of Time—Machines 
for gathering Clover Heads, with two illustrative engravings— 
| Sir Astley Cooper’s Chilblain Ointment—Recipes for the Ladies, 
| containing directions for making several kinds of Cake.—Mis- 
| cellanies, &c. 
/ This Almanack may be purchased, wholesale and retail of 
‘O. D. Cooke & Son, Hartford, Con.—Holbrook & Fessenden, 
Brattleborough, Vt.—Isaac Hill, Concord, N. H.—John Pren- 
tiss, Keene, N. H.—John W. Foster and Childs & Sparhawk, 
| Portsmouth, N. H.—Pearson, Little & Robinson, Portland, Me 
| —Whipple & Lawrence, and John M. Ives, Salem—Ebenezer 
| Stedman, Newburyport—Hilliard & Brown, Cambridge—Ezra 
| Collier, Plymouth—E. & G. Merriam, West Brookfield—Clar- 
!endon Harris, Woreester—A. S. Beckwith, Providence—G 
Thorburn & Son, No. 67 Liberty Street, New York—and by 
booksellers and traders generally. 


| Variety of the most approved books on Agriculture, among | {> Country Dealers aud others supplied on the most favorable 











which are ee 
P The Code of A ene’ ; is ag aye ey on Gar- | eusens. 
lens, Orchards, s, ond Plantations. By the Righ Hos- |“ nirea AP TNIIN@TDY DeONnce 
ja Sir John Sinclair, Bart. Founder of the Board of Agri- | PRICES = tong see PRODUCE. 
culture. Corrected every Thursday evening. 
Treatise on the Breeding and Management of Live Stock :  setnsintannenenpar earner taesennananeniak — _ ae 
in which the Principles and Proceedings of the New School of | s jp, onen) ve 
Breeders are Fully and Experimentally Discussed. To which | APPLES, best, jbbl | 1 25) 1 50 
are added Directions for making Butier and Cheese, Curing | ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - /|ton.| 95 50/100 00 
Hams, Pickling Pork and Tongues, Preserving Eggs, &c. &c. pearl do, - - - - | '102 001105 00 
In two volumes. Elucidated by eight Copper Plates, and sev-| pans white. - - - - - {bush 1 50) 1 67 
eral Engravings on Wood. By Richard Parkinson. { BEE tat SB 200 Ibs ide \bbt 9 50| 10 06 
The New Farmer’s Calendar; or, Monthly Remembrancer | ?* LF, mess, 200 lbs. new, = - weed, | 
for all kinds of Country Business: comprising all the Material | cargo, Nol, new, - = | | 8 50) 8 75 
Improvements in the New Husbandry, with the Management of } “ No 2, new, - - | | 750 8 00 
Live Stock. By Lawrence. | BUTTER, inspect. No. !. new, | Ib. | 12 14 
The Fruit Grower’s Instructor; or, a Practical Treatise on CHEESE, new milk, - - - - | } 7 9 
the Cultivation and Treatment of Fruit Trees: containing a , kimmed milk oe \ 3, 5 
Description of the Best Fruits now in Cultivation. A full des- ’ s ’ { 
cription of the Apple Fly, commonly called the American Blight, PLAX ae ee eS 
which causes the Canker in Apple Trees, with an Effecwal| FLAX SEED - - - - - - {bush 90' 1 00 
Ran By G. —_ ities hist FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St [bbl.| 5 25; 5 50 
tt’s Cottage Economy. tt’s American ener. renesee ‘-. & 4 
Farmer’s henna. M’Mahon’s Gardener. Nuttall’s Inwo- | oo Coos a sm 6 Png 
duction to Botany. Torrey’s ee Nicol’s Villa Garden- | Ro — b aes 
er. Hayward on Horticulture. Good’s Book of Nature— | GRAIN, _—-. * - + = |bush 60) 64 
Hogg on the Culture of the Carnation and other Flowers. Hu- | Corn - o 2. 63; 67 
ber on Bees. Bonner on Bees. Bakewell on Wool. Holdich’s | Barley - oes 62) 67 
Essay on Weeds. Husbandry and Gardening, &c. &c. Oats - - eer a 40: 45 
Cash will be paid at this office for Nos. 35, 46, and the Index ' HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort,new, - | Ib. 9, 10 
ofthe 5th volume of the New England Farmer. |G1OPS, No 1, Inspection - - | 12 15 
Great Sale of Wool. LIME, ----- lcask! §=6'70,«1:00 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernigal. 77 78 


PLAISTER PARIS retailsat ton.! 275 3 00 
PORK, Bone Middlings, new, (bbl. | 13 60 14 00 
navy, mess, do. } 12 00 12 25 
Cargo, No 1, do. - - | | 11 50 12 00 
- jbush; 2 25; 2 





| 


| ibs. High Grade and Full Blood Fleece Wool. | tA Re to ay Me 
Also, 50,000 Ibs. Hi rade and Full Blood Fleece Wool. | wt . wr 3; 8 
*.*The above Sale a a favourable opportunity to | WOOL, Merino, ger aggen sone 20 = 
growers and holders for disposing of their Wool, which will be | do do unwasneo on 34 
| ready at any time on or before the 10th proximo. { do 3-4 washed b 
| **Catalogues of the whole will be ready for delivery, and do 1-2 & 4 do | 25 30 
the Wool may be examined the day previous to the sale. Native - - + do | 20 25 
COOLIDGE, POOR & HEAD, Auc’rs. Pulled Lamb’s Ist sort | | 33 37 
Boston, Sept. 23, 1827. ’ od sort } 95 30 
| Farnham’s Improved Cider Mill. do Spinning, Ist eort 28 32 
} 
{ 


der is 16 inches diameter and 9 inches long, the periphery fix- 
ed with points of iron or steel, gee ina spiral form, project- 
ing 3-16ths of an inch, placec 
from each other, there being 17 rows around said block or cylin- | 
der, and 43 teeth in a row; the teeth may be 4d brads. The | 
cylinder is put in motion by a whirl aid band. } 

This mill without the power cost from 10 to 12 dolls; and by | 
giving it 500 revolutions per minute it will grind or grate with | 
one horse power sixty bushels of apples per hour; with two | 
horses double the quantity. ‘The apples are grated. very fine 
without breaking the : 

There was rising of two thousand barrels of cider made in 
one of these mills fast year, without expending one cent for re- 


pairs. Agents will shortly be out in the state of Massachusetts 
to sell out the rights of towns, counties, &c. 

Apply to Joseph F. White, No. 213 Water Street, New York, 
or Joseph R. Newell, Boston. 








2-3ds of one eighth ofan inch} BEEF, best pieces - - - - 


PROVISION MARKET. 


8 10 

PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . 3 Ml 
ve whole hogs, - - - | | 64 
VEAL. = = *2fee?e27 7°08 8 10 
MUTTON, ae am we 6; 8 
COiTear. © «.* - «* 4 12 15 
BUTTER, keg & tub, - 7 4 15 18 
lump, best, - +. - | \ 16] 20 

EGGS, ------:--- | 12 15 
MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - {bus 75) 80 
Indian, do.- . - - 65 15 

40 50 


POTATOES, (new) - -_ - E 
CIDER, (according to quality) bl.t 1 OA 4 00 


—rlrlll™ 
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Piscellanics. 

THE HUMBLE COT. 
Blest be the spot where cheerful guests retire, 
To pause from toil and trim their evening fire ; 
Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, 
And every stranger finds a ready chair ; 
Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown’d 
Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 
Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good. 


- |ers, sheep like, followed, and they were all found 
up to their backs in mischief_—On starting them 

| from the field, they chose to jump over a wall, on 
(the other side of which was a deep well. The 
‘first one leaped the wall, and brought up at the 

, bottom of the well ; and the remainder of the flock 

| followed of course, til] eighteen of them were snug- 
ly stowed away in the bottom of the well. With 
.much difficulty they were taken out; though not 
till eight of them were drowned.— Stonington pa. 


inert The best talents in the world must be known 

Prozasitities or Human Lire.—The fol- | in order to be patronized. Man is a child of op- 
‘owing table of the probabilities of human life has | portunity—circumstance either makes or mars 
veen given by M. de la Malle: 





'him—but he may sometimes make circumstances. 
Table of the probabilities of human life, calcu-| Some years ago, a young lawyer of fine talents and 
lated by Domitius Ulpianus, Prime Minister to} gecent learning, and a graceful and powerful ora- 
Alexander Severus, and extracted from Emilius tor withal, settled in one of our western villages. 


Macer— | He took no letters of introduction, and knew no- 


Age. Probable future life. | body. He waited ia vain for clients, his abilities 
From 10 to 20 years 30 years. | were unknown, and, of course unappreciated. At 
20 «25 28 length be devised a plan for bringing himsclf into 
25 8630 25 ‘notice. He took a rattan, walked over the way, 
3000 «35 2 ‘to Mr Smith’s store, and without saying a word 
35 «40 20 ‘astonished the unoffending Mr S. with a terrible 
40 45 Is ' flogging. A prosecution followed—our young 
15 50 13 lawyer made a splendid speech, showed what he | 
50 55 9 was, was fined five hundred dollars, and was im- 
55 «60 ( ‘mediately retained in suits of great importance. 
60 65 2 


M. de la Malle says this table was formed from | .ion, 
ihe property tables, the registers of birth, puber- | sapilanilaipeaianciitelip heise 

ty, manhood, death, age, sex, diseases, &c. which! Mind your punctuation.—A person who was 
were kept by the Romans with the greatest ex-| advertised some time since, in a Virginia paper, 
actness, from the time of Servius T'ullius to that | was described as having “ a nose turned up in the 
of Justinian. Ulpianus fixes thirty years as the | middle about six feet high !!!’’ 

mean duration of human life during that period. | 


{t is extraordinary that the chances of life detail- | 


(N.Y. Courier.] 


Printed Woollens..—We saw on Saturday the 


ed in the above table are precisely those which | first specimen of printing on woollen cloth, in imi- | 


the registers of mortality in the city of Florence | tation of the borders of common cashmere shawls, 
exhibit in the present day. an establishment for the manufacture of which ar- 
ee | ticle is going into operation in Bloomfield,N.J. The 
A child of four years old knows right from’ piece we saw was acommon shred or rather coarse 
wrong as well as a person of forty ; and the boy | fabric, upon which an experiment had merely been 
who lies at four years old, will lie when he is made of the colours. They were as bright and 
grown up ; and it is to prevent this, that he ought handsome, however, as any we have observed in 
to be reasoned or punished out of his fault when this important article. The gentleman who show- 
a child. _ed us the sample, it may be worth while to state, 
said he did not want any protecting duties. 
V. Y. Com. Advertiser. 


A young Counsel who was rather given to brow | 
beating, had a favorite mode of mistyfying a wit- | 


ness by saying, “ well. sir, I shall only ask you! 4 gcod Crop.—M. American Thayer, of Buck-| 


one question, and Ido not care which way you field, Maine, has this season, on one acre of land 
answer it.” Mr Brougham, who was on the same and, lying in this town, grown four and a quar- 
circuit, accosted his friend one morning—* well, | (er tons of hay !—Paris Me. pa. 

Jones, I have but one question to ask you, and I 
do not care which way you answer it. 
you do to-day ?” , 


A Barber, who was in the habit of stunning his 
customers’ ears by the rapidity of his tongue, ask- 
————— ed an individual one day, how lhe wished his 

Wild Oais.—Henry Lord Flankland having been | heard to be cut. « Without saying a single word,” 
brought into the House of Commons ata very replied he. o ” 
early age, a grave Senator objected to his youth, | 
remarking, that “he did not look as if he had) 
sown his wild oats.” 


How do. 


Three Irishmen wished to divide four dollars 
Hlis Lordship replied with! equally betWeen them. After puzzling their brains 
great quickness, “Then I come to the properest for a long time, one of them exclaimed, “ By Saint 
place, where there are so many old geese to pick Patrick, | have hit it:—here’s two for you two, 
them up.” and two for me too.” 


HABITS OF SILEEP. :y . 

OF their Reese f 4 paw tI __, | You haven’t presumplion enough to succeed,” 
Pate Ranrenaesse ty am rN a 7 rare Pali '? said a very calculating Clergyman once to a young 
L S ! ‘ce av il- . . . . . . 4 5 

ger, we have @ striking €vi-' man, just entering into business for himself.— 


‘* Modesty is a commendable thing; but it will 


dence in the case of a flock belonging to a farm- | 
er i town. ‘ : 
er in this town. The other day one of them took [never fill your pocket, or cause you to be respect- 


He has since made a Jarge fortune by his _profes- | 





| it into his head to jump into a corn-field ; the oth-|ed.” How many find it even so! A man of 


blustering pretensions, without merit, modesty or 
/worth, who will look and talk authoritatively, is 
' generally heldin greater acceptance by the world, 
than the person who keeps pace only with his 
| powers, and who disdains to adopt any meretri- 


cious method for the purpose of attaining distinc 
| tion. 





| Madness.—A commission in Lunacy was lately 


held in London to enquire into the sanity of a very 
| wealthy old gentleman of high family, named Jod 
drell. One of the facts alleged in proof of his Ju- 
nacy, was, that “he would sometimes begin to 
|read a newspaper, and presently throw it down. 
‘saying tt was all nonsense.” 





Antedeluvian.—Two bodies, male and female, 
have been lately carried to England from the Ca- 
|mary Islands. They are supposed to have been 
| Atlantides, and tohave died 4000 years ago. Theit 
' preservation is owing to their having been disem- 
-bowelled, and wrapped in bulls’ hides. —Sal. Obs. 








Fresh Garden Sceds. 
| For sale at the office of the New England Farmer, No. 52 North: 
Market Street, Boston, a complete assortment of Garden and 
| Field Seeds, many of which are suitable for fall sowing : a part 
| of the seeds are of the growthof 1827 ; among which are 
Superior WHITE PORTUGAL ONION 
BLACK SPANISH, or WINTER RADISH 
PALL PRICKLY SPINACH, for greens 
DUTCH COLE, for greeus—WHITE MULBERRY 
Various sorts of CABBAGES, PARSNIPS, CARROTS 
LETTUCE, BEETS, &c. &c. 
Grass Seeds. 
| ORCHARD GRASS, LUCERNE, HERD’S GRASS, RED 


| 
| 
| 


| TOP, RED and WHITE HONEYSUCKLE CLOVER, &e 
| Also, 2 bushels fresh Canary Seed; genuine English Rap 
Seed ; Hemp Seed, &c. for binds. 
Saxony Sheep. 
On THURSDAY Oct. 18......... at 10 o'clock, 
| ‘The day succeeding the Agricultural Fair. 
At Brighton, (near Boston) the entire flock of Electorul Saxan) 
Sheep, imported in the ship Mentor, Capt. Manu, 
from Hamburg, consisting of 
161 EWES aud 21 RAMS. 
| These Sheep were carefully selected by experienced ageut 
| for account of a highly papeaae House in Leipsic, and wil! 
| be found to excel any flock hitherto imported in regard to size 
and weight of fleece, while they are not inferior in any other 
| particular. ‘The large proportion of Ewes, of the finest quality, 
were not procured withoyt much difficulty ; and, ia genera! 
| such measures were taken as to warrant the expectation tha 
| this lock wil not sufier by the most rigid scrutiny of persons 
| disposed to improve their stock by the introduction of pure Sax- 
ony Blood. 
The Sheep may be examined at Brighton, at any time befor 
the sale. 
Catalogues will be ready for delivery at our office 20 days 
previous—when Samples of the Wool will be exh.bited. : 
The Agent pledges himself that none of the Stock will be 
| disposed of unul the day of Auction, when they will all be sold 


without reserve. COOLIDGE, POOR & HEAD 


{ 





/ 
} 
| 
' 








Fowl Meadow Grass. 
Received this day, at the office of the New England I’armer, 
‘one cask of Fowl Meadow Grass Seed—-fresh and genuine. 
~WANTED---As an apprentice to the Prinung Business, an 
| active lad, of about 14 years of age,of good education and hebits 
and well recommended; to such an one encouragement will b 
given. No others need apply. 

NOTICE.—Taken up and impounded in the town pound © 
Newton, a roan-coloured horse—ihe owner unknown. The own 
er is requested to call, pay charges, and take bim away. 

Newton, Sept. 14,1827. JOSEPH WHITE, Field Driver 

Medical Lectures—Boston. viIMe CHANGRKD. 

Medical Lectures of Harvard College wiil begin the ‘Iniri 
Wenpxrspay 1x Octoper, at the Medical College, Mason 
' street, Boston. The time having been changed from the Tuuirp 
| WEDNESDAY IN NOVEMBER, When they formerly began. 
WALTER CHANNING, 
Aug. 31, 1827. Dean of the Medicai Faculty. 
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| the FARMER is published every Friday, at $3.00 
per annum, or $2,50 if paid in advance. 
Gentlemen who procure five responsible subscribers, 
are entitled to a s7zth volume gratis. 
New subscribers can be furnished with the preced- 
ing numbers of the current volume. 


if 








